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Policy-Determining Agencies for 
College Entrance Requirements 
By RALPH PRATOR 


HE object of this report is to show the authority for 

establishing entrance requirements in thirty large and 

thirty small colleges and universities in the United 
States and to compare the organizational plans for determining 
admissions standards in both large and small institutions. A 
further object is to determine the best practices with reference 
to this problem by the accredited jury technique. The 30 large 
institutions comprise 10 private universities, 15 publicly sup- 
ported universities, and 5 publicly supported colleges. The 
smal] institutions include 9 private universities, 12 publicly 
supported universities, 7 private colleges, and 2 public colleges. 
Five of the large publicly supported universities and one of the 
small publicly supported universities are municipally controlled. 
These universities and colleges represent all sections of the 
United States. 

The two groups of institutions were studied in 1942 and 
again in 1946 to determine what changes were made during the 
four-year interval. Each of the large institutions had six 
thousand or more students in 1940, and the small institutions 
two thousand or fewer. The essential data for this study were 
collected by questionnaire and by a study of catalogues and 
bulletins of each institution. 


“ra agency or agencies responsible for determining the 
admissions standards and requirements in 30 large uni- 
versities and colleges in 1942 and 1946 are given in Table I. 
Nineteen universities and colleges in 1942 appointed some 
agency other than the final approving agency to make recom- 
mendations for changes in admissions policies. In eight of the 
universities, a university committee made recommendations to 
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the university faculty or to the faculty of the school or college; 
in four universities and three colleges, a college committee 
made the recommendations; and the university admissions of- 
ficer made the recommendations in three universities. Three 
of the universities which delegated final approval of admissions 
policies to the university faculty or senate provided that the 
university admissions officer, the committee on admissions, or 
the college faculty might make recommendations to the uni- 
versity faculty or senate. 

By 1946 only two changes had taken place with reference 
to agencies expected to make recommendations to the final 
approving authority. At Indiana University, the junior-division 
plan had been accepted, and a committee determines the admis- 


TABLE | 


Tue Poricy-DETERMINING AGENCIES OF THE THIRTY LARGE 
CoLLEGEs AND UNIVERSITIES 








Number of Institutions 





Agency 
| 1942 1946 
(1) |. <3) (3) 
Faculty of the school or college (in universities, | 
the faculty of the individual schools or colleges) 20 18 
University faculty or senate................. 4 5 
University faculty determines minimum require- 
ments for admission; the faculty of the individ- | 
ual colleges may set supplementary requirements 3 | 3 
State Board ‘of eduction... ...... 6. 680d. ces I I 
College committee on admissions............. I 3 
Registrar . | 1 


sions policies for all entering Freshmen; at Wisconsin, it is the 
responsibility of the faculty to determine the admissions policies, 
and the faculties of the individual colleges are expected to make 
recommendations. 

Several changes were made during the four-year period 
from 1942 to 1946 in the large universities and colleges in the 
agencies responsible for determining the admissions policy. 
Temple University, in which the registrar formerly determined 
policies, now has college committees, composed of the dean of 
the college, one faculty member, and the university registrar, 
to determine standards and requirements for admission. Since 
all Freshmen at Indiana University now enter the newly created 
junior division, a committee has replaced the college faculty as 
the agency establishing admissions requirements for beginning 
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students. At the University of Wisconsin, the university faculty 
determines admissions policy in lieu of the college faculties. 

Formal approval of all changes in admissions requirements 
is vested in the board of regents at the University of Michigan, 
and in the board of trustees at one other university; however, 
since the point is specifically made in each case that it is “formal 
approval only,” the faculties of the colleges at Michigan and 
the faculty of the other university are designated the policy- 
determining agencies. 

Michigan State College established a junior division, called 
the Basic College; it has been a requirement since July 1, 1944, 
that students during their freshman and sophomore years at- 
tain specified standards in at least five of the seven compre- 


TABLE II 


Tue Poticy-DETERMINING AGENCIES OF THE THIRTY SMALL 
CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


N weline of Institutions 


; 1942 a 1946 


; (1) (2) | (3) 


Agency 


Faculty of the school or college (in universities, the faculty of | 
the individual schools or colleges).................005. 
College committee on admissions 

University committee on admissions 

University faculty or senate 


Director of admissions and dean of the college 





University faculty determines minimum requirements; faculty | 
of the individual colleges may set supplementary requirements | 





hensive areas of subject-matter offered in that college.’ This 
move has had a material effect upon the policy of admissions of 
that institution. Instead of several different plans of admission 
for freshman students, there is now only one plan; however, 
each of the upper-division schools has reserved the right to 
expect a minimum preparation in certain subject-matter fields. 


fer policy-determining agencies in the small colleges and 
universities, as they were in 1942 and in 1946, are pre- 
sented in Table II]. An agency other than the final approving 
agency made recommendations for admissions changes in 9 of 
these schools in 1942. Four provided that an institutional ad- 
missions committee would make recommendations to the faculty 


1 The seven areas are: written and spoken English, biological science, physical science, 
social science, effective living, history of civilization and literature, and fine arts. 
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of each college; in three universities the admissions committee 
of each college was the recommending agency; and in two of 
the institutions, the dean of the college made recommendations 
to the faculty of the college. 

From 1942 to 1946, provisions had been made in two addi- 
tional universities for an agency to study admissions criteria 
and make recommendations for changes in entrance require- 
ments to the final approving agency. At the University of 
Maine, the dean of the college and the director of admissions 
had been responsible for establishing and approving changes in 
admissions policy in 1942, but by 1946 the procedure had 
changed and the dean and the director of admissions made 
recommendations for changes in policy to each college faculty. 
At the University of South Dakota, the faculty of each college, 
formerly expected to determine admissions standards, by 1946 
was expected to bring recommendations for changes in entrance 
requirements to the university faculty. 

Comparatively few changes were made in the admissions 
policy—determining function in either the large or the small 
institutions between 1942 and 1946. Since the four-year period 
included the years of the Second World War, in which emphasis 
was placed upon expeditious action in administrative techniques, 
it is significant that so few changes were made during these years. 

A study of Tables I and II shows that the small schools 
rely upon committtees as policy-determining agencies to a much 
greater extent than do the large schools. Table I shows that in 
three of the large institutions committees are expected to estab- 
lish standards and requirements for admission, and Table II 
reveals that in fourteen of the small institutions committees 
exercise the policy-determining function. 

It is to be noted that university committees as the admissions 
policy—determining agencies are not unusual in small univer- 
sities, but in not one of the large universities included in the 
study is this plan used. Statements submitted by the seven small 
universities reveal that the committees seem to be representative 
bodies even though the number of members, ranging from half 
a dozen to a dozen, is not large. 


N: IMPORTANT differences among small colleges and uni- 
versities, when classified according to support, are evi- 
dent. Six of the small privately supported institutions and two 
of the publicly supported have a college committee as the 
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policy-determining agency. In eight of the small privately 
controlled colleges and universities, the college faculty is the 
policy-making body. Two of the 6 small institutions indicating 
that an institution-wide committee determines the admissions 
policies are privately controlled universities. In the large uni- 
versities and colleges, eight of the 20 institutions naming the 
faculty as the policy-determining agency are privately sup- 
ported schools. Two of the three universities which have 
reported that college committees are responsible for determin- 
ing admissions policies are privately controlled. 

Table I11 shows that in five of the 20 publicly controlled 
universities and colleges, the university faculty or senate is the 
policy-determining agency; in ten of the 20 publicly controlled 


TABLE Ill 


Poricy-DeTeRMINING AGENCY IN Tuirty LarGE CoLLEGEs AND 
Universities CLAssiFIED As TO TYPE OF fhanied TROL nr 








|N NUMBER OF eneenion 











AGENCY 
| Public | Private 

Q) bo Aa | (3) 
Faculty of the college (in universities, the faculty of the indi- | | 
vidual schools or colleges). . | 10 8 
University faculty or senate. ... | 5 
University faculty determines minimum requirements for ad- | 
mission; the faculty of the individual colleges may set supple- 
mentary requirements 3 
College committee on admissions arias! I 2 
State board of education .. I ed 


institutions the individual college faculty is the agency respon- 
sible for determining the admissions policy. It is to be noted 
that all of the large, privately controlled universities depend 
upon the individual college faculty or college committee; 
not one provides for the university faculty to set minimum 
requirements or to act as the final approving body. 

The distribution of small colleges and universities as to 
policy-determining responsibility is shown in Table IV. The 
public institutions seem to favor the university committee or 
faculty as the agency responsible for establishing admissions 
standards to a greater extent than do the private institutions; 
however, since three of the privately controlled universities 
permit a university committee to legislate their admissions 
requirements in comparison with four of the public universities, 
the difference in this category is negligible. The only clear-cut 
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distinction which seems to prevail among those privately and 
those publicly supported, as shown in Tables III and IV, is that 
the university faculty is the final approving authority in some 
public institutions but not in any of the privately controlled 
universities. 

In two-thirds of the large institutions and in one-third of 
the small institutions, a committee or officer of the institution 
is responsible for recommending changes in the admissions 
policy to the final approving agency. This plan is peculiar tu 
those institutions in which the entire faculty of the institution 
or of the individual college (in universities) is responsible for 
determining admissions policies. Eleven of the 16 small insti- 
tutions in which the entire faculty of the institution or of the 


TABLE IV 
Poticy-DETERMINING AGENCY IN THIRTY SMALL COLLEGES AND 
Universities CiassiFiep as To ‘T'ypE of ConTrot (1946) 


| NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 
AGENCY ilies 

















Public | Private 
7 (1) | _—(@2) | (3) 
Faculty of the college (in universities, the faculty of the indi- | 
vidual schools or colleges) 6 $ 
College committee on admissions ; 2 6 
University committee on admissions 4 2 
University faculty or senate i 


University faculty determines minimum requirements for ad- 
mission; the faculty of the individual colleges may set supple- 
mentary requirements 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
individual colleges (in universities) is the final approving body 
have designated an agency to bring recommendations for changes 
to the faculty. In twenty of the 26 large institutions in which 
the faculty of the college or university passes upon changes in 
admissions policy, the same plan is followed. It is evident that 
it is quite common in institutions of higher learning to expect 
a small group or one official to study admissions with the object 
of bringing suggestions for improvement to the faculty when 
the faculty is assigned the policy-making function. 


UGGESTIONS were requested from eight university and col- 
lege administrators who have had extensive experience in 
administering admissions as to what constitutes a desirable plan 
for determining entrance requirements and standards. This 
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advisory body or jury submitted ideas which are reported in 
detail in the original study.’ 

Although the members of the jury represent private and 
public and ‘large and small institutions in various parts of the 
United States, their comments and recommendations followed 
the same pattern. Each recommended that the entire faculty 
of the institution, or a board or committee of its representatives, 
be charged with the responsibility for determining the basic 
requirements for admission. Five jurors suggested that some 
agency other than the final approving agency be responsible for 
bringing recommendations to the larger body which determines 


TABLE V 
DETERMINING STANDARDS AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION IN 
CoLLEGEs AND UNIVERSITIES 


| NuMBER CHECKING EAcH FEATuRE 
EssENTIAL FEATURE OF PLAN | roid = 











of No Good | Very 
Value | Idea Important 
sae a a a cig J clin - i 
(1) ; . (2) (3) | (4) 
1. An agency responsible for continuous study of | 
admissions policies and procedures to recommend | | 
changes in admissions standards and requirements 2 | 29 | 25 
| 
2. Minimum standards and requirements determined | | 
by the entire faculty or a representative committee 
of the entire faculty (in universities, the senate or 
university faculty) ae : 8 | 12 | 36 
3. Supplementary and detailed requirements set by | 
representatives of the faculty of the individual col- | 
—_— | | 
leges, divisions, or departments | 10 23 | 23 





the policy. If supplementary requirements for entrance to any 
specialized course are necessary and desirable, the faculty of 
that college or department should determine such additional 
qualifications or preparation. 

The essential features of the organizational plan for deter- 
mining standards and requirements for admissions were incor- 
porated in a check list which was sent to the admissions officer 
of each of the 60 colleges and universities included in this 
study. Fifty-six check lists were returned by the time the final 
tabulations were made. Results obtained from the check lists 
reveal the importance of each selected feature of the proposed 
plan. 


? Prator, Ralph. “Administration of Admission to Colleges and Universities.” 1946. 
An unpublished Doctor’s thesis on file in the library of the University of California. 


[Continued on page 56] 











The Bowling Green Plan 
for Student Teaching 


By H. LITHERLAND 


HE real test of any program of teacher education is the 

competency of the students completing it. On the 

pre-service level, potential competency of the student 
teacher can be demonstrated best in a situation which provides 
opportunity for him to secure experiences which are common to 
teachers in service. It is not enough that he be competent in 
his field of specialization. He must be aware of the demands 
made on the teacher, and be able to assume responsibility in 
meeting them. 

Familiarity with the problems which confront the teacher 
cannot be gained simply by completing a theory course, by 
discussing hypothetical problems, or by observing teachers in 
action—valuable as these practices may be. Under guidance, 
the student needs a period of intensive and continuous work 
with a group of pupils in a classroom in which he carries the 
major responsibility in the instructional process. He needs the 
stimulus of direct contacts with, and participation in, the pro- 
gram of a school. He should have the opportunity to see the 
educational program as a whole—uninterrupted by campus 
classes which are not directly related to his laboratory experi- 
ence. These are the guiding concepts of the Bowling Green 
Plan for Student Teaching—subject to certain institutional 
limitations and restrictions of facilities. 

The plan did not develop overnight. Its growth has been 
slow and time-consuming. Intricate problems involving both 
Bowling Green University and the co-operating schools had to 
be worked out: problems of organization demanding the ar- 
rangement and revision of courses and schedules to meet the 
convenience of students, problems of integration involving the 
revision of professional courses to relate them directly to 
the student’s practical experience; and problems concerning the 
orientation of the student to his professional responsibilities. 
The experimental stage was reached in the second semester of 
the 1944-45 school year, when student teaching and certain 
methods courses in the educational program of the prospective 
elementary-school teacher were concentrated in one semester, 
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with an attempt to integrate theory and practice. Progress in 
this particular has been most satisfactory. The program on this 
level has long since passed the experimental stage. 

The program adapted to the secondary-school level was 
initiated during the 1949-50 school year. All students prepar- 
ing to teach in secondary schools, except those majoring in vocal 
and instrumental music, are enrolled in it. Arrangements for 
the program at this level had involved many administrative 
difficulties—difficulties of scheduling, of adapting the major 
interests of the students to school facilities, of changing curric- 
ulum, and the like. 


"oo Bowling Green Plan is designed to provide the student 
with a semester of full-time participation in activities 
directly related to teaching. He devotes one semester of his 
senior year to this. This semester could well be designated the 
“semester of professional concentration.” The student enrolls 
for professional courses in principles of teaching, methods, the 
teacher’s relation to administration, and student teaching. 

Scheduling procedures enable a committee of staff members 
to control the student’s program for eighteen weeks. Thus the 
student has a block of time in which all his energy can be 
devoted to a program related to the work of a teacher. The 
activities are co-operatively planned and carefully co-ordinated. 
Regularly scheduled discussion periods, individual conferences, 
and planning sessions constitute important aspects of the pro- 
gram. In these the student, supervising teacher, and University 
staff members participate. 

The concentrated professional experience consists of four 
phases which, for convenience, we label preparatory, supervised 
teaching, off-campus, and evaluation. The time allocated to 
each phase is somewhat flexible and is dependent upon the 
schedules and vacation periods in the co-operating schools. 


uRING the preparatory phase the student is under the 
D guidance of members of the faculty of Bowling Green 
University whose major interests are in the areas of principles 
of teaching, methods, and administration. The directors of 
elementary-school and secondary-school education—each in 
his respective field—serve as co-ordinators in the total program. 
Under the guidance of the faculty committee, the student 
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makes an extensive study of objectives, materials of instruction, 
methods, evaluative techniques, and curriculum problems 
which are pertinent to the school situation in which he is to 
assume responsibility. He makes contacts with the authorities 
of the school in which he will teach—the administrative off- 
cers and the staff member with whom he is to work. He 
observes groups of pupils in their varied activities and becomes 
acquainted with the instructional materials used by the class- 
room teacher. He plans the resource units which are to serve 
as a basis for his instructional activities during his supervised- 
teaching period. 

The supervised-teaching phase involves eight to twelve 
weeks of full-day contacts in a co-operating school—one with 
which the University has a contractual relationship for student- 
teaching purposes. The teacher in the co-operating school who 
is to supervise the student’s practice teaching assumes major 
responsibility for his guidance during this period. The Univer- 
sity staff committee keeps in close contact with the student and 
his supervisor. Specific times are arranged for conference and 
discussion of his problems and related educational theory. 

The plan does not require that the student devote all of his 
time to classroom instruction. The amount of actual teaching 
required will depend on his progress and need. The oppor- 
tunity for a variety of experiences is important. It is expected 
that he will share responsibilities both in and out of the class- 
room. The student is expected to work with home-room 
groups; to supervise study hall; to participate in school activ- 
ities and library work; to aid in preparing, administering, and 
interpreting tests; to develop and keep individual and group 
records; to prepare instructional units; to conduct excursions 
and field trips; to counsel individual pupils; to help with re- 
ports; to visit the homes of pupils; to attend faculty meetings 
and to work with faculty committees. 

The supervised-teaching phase closes with several days 
devoted to a detailed review of the student’s experience. The 
campus committee resumes direct responsibility at this stage. 
Attempts are made to discover the student’s points of strength, 
to correct his weaknesses, and to provide him with additional 
insight into his work as a teacher. During this period the stu- 
dent arranges his off-campus assignment. 

In the off-campus phase, the student spends two or three 
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weeks in another community. The function of this assignment 
is threefold: to give him practical experience unsupervised 
either by his university instructor or the classroom teacher, to 
increase his understanding of the school and its relation to the 
community it serves, and to give him experience in community 
living. The student chooses the school system for his off- 
campus experience. His selection is limited only in the fol- 
lowing particulars: first, he must obtain approval for the 
assignment from the school officers; second, these officers, on 
their part, must promise that the student’s activities will be 
under the guidance of an experienced teacher. University 
authorities assume the responsibility of working out the details 
for the assignment. No financial obligations are entailed.’ 
Officers of the school providing these facilities understand that 
the University seeks this voluntary co-operative service as a 
means of giving breadth and depth to the student’s understand- 
ing of school problems. Responsibility for transportation and 
living costs is assumed by the student. He lives in the com- 
munity and shares the activities of school and community life. 

The evaluation phase, a two- or three-weeks period devoted 
to critical analysis of the student’s total experience during the 
semester of professional concentration, directly follows the stu- 
dent’s return from his off-campus assignment. Attempts are 
made to determine the actual effects of the whole program in 
developing competency in the student: what additional exper- 
iences are needed to ensure competency; what changes in 
procedure are necessary to meet more adequately the needs of 
the student; to what extent the student has been able to formu- 
late a working philosophy of education. 

Each student is required to write an account of his exper- 
ience. Reports are also obtained from the supervising teacher 
in the co-operating school and from the school officers of the 
community in which the student spent his off-campus period. 
The content of these reports is discussed in individual confer- 
ences and group meetings, and is used in the general appraisal 
of the total program. 


HE programs of professional concentration on the elemen- 
tary-school and secondary-school levels are not identical 
but the general plan of operation is much the same. The points 


* Bowling Green University pays $50 per student teacher to the co-operating school 
during the supervised-teaching period. 
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of difference are primarily concerned with details of admin- 
istration, the nature of the educational curriculum of the 
elementary-school teacher as contrasted with that of the pros- 
pective secondary-school teacher, and the utilization of the 
facilities of the co-operating schools. The laboratory or practical 
school experiences of the student teacher are not confined to 
the semester of professional concentration. Some are provided 
in subject-matter courses on the sophomore and junior levels. 
Other types are gained in out-of-school situations and in 
connection with organizational activities which extend through- 
out the entire period of the teacher-education program. 

The Bowling Green Plan is unusual only in that it marks 
a wide departure from general practices in the operation of a 
student-teacher program. There are evidences of similar ex- 
perimentation in other institutions concerned with teacher 
education. We make no claim to superiority in pattern. Ours 
is a plan which works at Bowling Green. It is not static. Doubt- 
less, it will need modification and refinement as time passes. 
This is essential if we are to keep pace with the developing 
concept of teacher responsibility in an ever changing school 
system. [Vol. XXIX, No. 2] 


The G.E.D. Tests as a Measure 
of College Aptitude 


By EDWARD C. ROEBER 


OLLOWING the Second World War, veterans whose aver- 
= on the United States Armed Forces Institute Tests of 

General Educational Development (high-school level) 
indicated college aptitude were granted admission to colleges. 
These tests were devised to measure the extent to which all 
experiences, educational, vocational, and service, had contrib- 
uted to the general educational development of persons who 
never graduated from high school. 

Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg) accepted all vet- 
erans who averaged at least 45 (standard score) on all five of 
the G.E.D. tests. The wisdom of this policy must depend upon 
the achievement of veterans admitted to college upon the basis 
of this criterion. 





ip 
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The 71 “G.E.D. veterans” who completed at least one 
semester of college work at Kansas State Teachers College 
reached an average educational level approximating that of 
ninth grade on these tests, with a range from sixth to eleventh 
grade. Most of them were in their early twenties and had 
attended Kansas high schools. Many felt inferior to high-school 
graduates, but their achievement spoke well for their determi- 
nation. It is especially significant when one considers that none 


























} TABLE I 
First-SEMESTER Marks OF THE VETERANS 
aND Hicu-Scnoo1. GRADUATES 
e PERCENTAGE OF Eacu Group 
Marks FREER eR 
| Veterans High-School Graduates 
(1) | (2) (3) 
A 10 14 
B | 19 23 
Cc | 43 39 
D | 16 13 
F 9 5 
Incomplete 3 I 
TABLE Il 
Firnsr-SEMESTER GRADE-PoInT AVERAGES OF THE VETERANS 
aND HiGcH-ScHooL GRADUATES 
PERCENTAGE OF Eacu Group* 
Garape-Point AVERAGES = -m®????>°00.." 
Veteran | High-School Graduates 
_G) + _ GF (3) a 
3.0 (A) | | 2 
é 2.0-2.9 (B) 7 | 19 
| 1.0-1.9 (C) 47 48 
0.0-0.9 } 46 | 31 
* Incompletes were not taken into consideration in computing the 
\ grade-point averages. 


of the veterans was given any special assistance in reading or in 
study techniques. 

Table I summarizes marks received by the 71 veterans 
during the first semester and the corresponding college marks 
for 397 high-school graduates. Judging on the basis of Table I, 
high-school graduates fared better than the G.E.D. veterans, 
but the veterans’ marks assumed a relatively normal distribu- 
tion. At least there were definite indications that these veterans 
were not receiving an excessive number of failing marks. Fur- 


[Continued on page 55] 








A Plan for Financing 
Student Teaching 


By E. B. HAWES anv C. L. MAJOR 


HE commonest requirement for the professional rating 

of teachers is a period of student teaching. The quality 

of this experience varies widely among the teacher- 
training institutions. This variation is in no small measure due 
to the great difference in the training and experience of the 
critic teachers with whom the student teachers work. Critic 
teachers set the tone of student teaching and, more than anyone 
else, determine the significance of the experience. The cost of 
securing and maintaining the highest possible type of critic 
teacher should be borne by the state and the local community, 
rather than by the college or university participating in the 
teacher-training program. 

A year ago the Department of Education, Denison Univer- 
sity, under the direction of the senior collaborator, made a 
survey of the cost of the student-teaching program in the state. 
Keen interest in the study was shown by the fact that all the 
questionnaires were returned, accompanied in many instances by 
personal notes and suggestions. During the school year the 
findings and recommendations of this study were reported at a 
meeting of the teachers of education of Ohio. 

The teacher-training courses of 46 universities and colleges 
are approved by the State Department of Education. Six of the 
nine publicly supported institutions are state universities and 
three—Akron, Cincinnati, and Toledo—are municipal univer- 
sities. Twenty-seven are privately supported colleges, many of 
which have denominational affiliations. Ten Catholic colleges 
in the state train the teachers for the parochial schools. Student 
teaching is provided in 63 elementary and secondary schools, 
which include private, public, and campus schools. In Table | 
the number of each of these schools used for student teaching by 
each of three classes of institutions of higher education is shown. 


. financial contributions of the colleges and universities 
to the boards of education or to the critic teachers partic- 
ipating in the student-teacher program are reported in Table II. 
This table reveals a striking lack of similarity of policy among 
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the colleges and public schools in reference to the whole 
financial arrangement. 

Of the nine state and municipally supported institutions of 
higher learning participating in the teacher-training program, 
two reported that they made no contribution for the privilege 
of placing student-teachers in the local public schools, either to 
the boards of education for allocation to the critic teachers or 
to the critic teachers. Five reported that they paid a flat sum per 
student teacher, directly to the critic teacher. In addition to this 
sum, three of the five reported that they made additional con- 
tributions to the board of education for the general school 
fund. The range in contributions of these publicly supported 
universities to the critic teacher was from nothing to $50 for 
each student teacher a semester, with an average of $33.55. 

Among the 27 privately supported colleges of the state 
engaged in teacher training, one reported that it paid nothing 
to the critic teacher or to the board of education, while another 
paid $150 for each student teacher for a semester. Two other 
colleges of this group reported that they paid a flat sum of 
$1,500 a semester to the board of education to be spent in the 
general budget. For the entire group of privately supported 
colleges and universities, the average paid for each semester for 
each student teacher was $36.30. 

Since the Catholic colleges and universities appear to do 
most of their student teaching in their own secondary schools, 
their financial outlay in the student-teaching program is nom- 
inal, averaging $19 for each student teacher a semester. 


INCE teacher education is so generally recognized as a state 
S responsibility and service, the colleges and universities 
engaged in this program should organize and put into effect a 
plan of action looking toward legislation which would provide 
the necessary financial support for all local public schools par- 
ticipating in the student-teacher program. The amount of such 
aid should be determined by a careful study of the participating 
schools. 

The minimum requirements for critic teachers should be 
established by law. The director of the teacher-training pro- 
gram of each of the colleges and universities concerned should 
consult with the appropriate officers of the participating public 
schools in selecting critic teachers. 
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It will be noted that these recommendations do not suggest 
the payment of funds to any denominational or private school, 
but rather that they be paid to the public school, as the local 
needs warrant, in order to secure and hold high-grade critic 
teachers for the job. It seems to us that the Ohio Association of 
College Teachers of Education, the Ohio Association of School 
Administrators, and other related associations should be inter- 
ested in working out such a plan. [Vol. XXIX, No. 2] 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Improving Teaching in the Air Force 
NE of the organizations most interested, and most active, 
in improving the quality of teaching is the United 
States Air Force. Its objectives and the conditions 
under which it operates are quite different from those of the 
teachers’ college; nevertheless, its work offers an instructive 
example to the student of education, and especially to the 
student of teacher education. 

The educational program of the Air Force is large and com- 
plex. It is carried on in many different schools for officers and 
enlisted men, in the units of the Air R.O.T.C. on many cam- 
puses, through advisory services to Air National Guard groups, 
and in other ways. Its instructors vary greatly in age, military 
rank, and past experience. They teach a great variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from radar maintenance to military administra- 
tion, from flying to public relations. The typical instructor is 
not a person primarily interested in teaching but a career officer 
or airman who is assigned to duty as an instructor for a tour of 
not more than three years, after which he will be assigned to 
other duty. (A recent ruling will permit a maximum tour of 
four years in some schools.) This policy of assignment ensures 
that the educational program will be closely geared with actual 
military operations, but it means also a rapid turnover in teach- 
ing staff. 

Under these conditions, unless special efforts were made, 
the quality of teaching would be poor. Recognizing this, the 
Air Force is devoting a great deal of effort to improving its 
teaching. It assigns some subjects to civilian instructors, employs 
a staff of full-time civilian educational advisers, makes large use 
of civilian lecturers and consultants, and holds frequent educa- 
tional conferences in which outside specialists and its own staff 
members participate. 

One of the most distinctive features of the program for the 
improvement of teaching is the work of the Academic Instructor 
Division of the Air Force Special Staff School. Its function is 
to provide pre-service training for those who have been assigned 
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as instructors. Newly assigned instructors in some schools are 
required to take the six-weeks course offered by the Academic 
Instructor Division before starting to teach. Apparently this 
rule is about to be extended to additional schools; the time 
seems not far distant when it will apply to all or nearly all 
instructors in the Air Force. 

As indicated in an earlier paragraph, the Academic Instruc- 
tor Division has a very heterogeneous student body, most of 
whom are not primarily interested in teaching. The class that 
was graduated on February 17, for example, included 130 men 
and one woman (an Air Force nurse). Of these, eighty-one 
were officers ranging in rank from colonel to first lieutenant, 
and fifty were enlisted men ranging from master sergeant to 
corporal. The character of the student body, the heterogeneity 
of the jobs for which they are preparing, and the short length 
of its course, make the assignment of the Academic Instructor 
Division difficult. 

Obviously, it is impossible in six weeks to do more than give 
the student a good start toward proficiency as a teacher. The 
course is well designed to accomplish this purpose and, in 
the opinion of qualified observers, highly successful. 

One of the most noteworthy characteristics of the program 
is that it is action-centered rather than lecture- or recitation- 
centered. Of the total number of class hours, about 75 per cent 
are for “laboratory” work, including practice teaching, public 
speaking, practice in the reading laboratory, making teaching 
aids, constructing achievement-test items, and so on. Each 
student has five practice-teaching assignments. These are dis- 
tributed throughout the course, instead of being placed at the 
end: there is one each week except the first. For practice- 
teaching purposes the students are divided into groups of ten. 
In each practice-teaching session a student teaches his fellows 
a lesson on a topic selected by him. Following the lesson, there 
is a group discussion led by the instructor. 

One of the problems faced by the Division is that of adapt- 
ing its program to the needs of students varying so widely with 
respect to the subjects they will teach. The student instructor 
ordinarily selects topics for his practice teaching from the field 
in which he will be teaching; this does a good deal to make the 
program flexible and adapted to the needs of the individual 

[Continued on page 56] 
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Pressey, Sipney L. Educational Acceleration: Appraisals and Basic Problems. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
1949. xiv-+154 pp. (Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, 
No. 31). 

Most readers of this magazine are familiar with the studies of acceleration 
which Mr. Pressey and his associates carried on during the war and later. 
This well-written and adequately documented monograph now gives an inte- 
grated résumé of the total findings, adds much material not hitherto published, 
gives a somewhat new and broad perspective of the whole project, and attempts 
to summarize the abundant data, with special reference to postwar problems 
in higher education. 

As defined in this report, acceleration means progress through college or 
university at rates faster or ages younger than conventional. Hence, this study 
is not concerned primarily with the age at time of completing full-time educa- 
tion of those not continuing their formal education beyond the secondary 
school. The means by which acceleration may take place are discussed and 
procedures and suggestions for putting them to use are described in such detail 
in this meaty report that they can hardly be touched upon, much less discussed, 
in this review. 

Three neglected concepts are examined in detail, namely, maturity as a 
point in development, the prime age of greatest intellectual alertness and 
productivity, and individual differences. These three concepts supplement an 
abundance of evidence which leads to the conclusion that “there is surely an 
age beyond which continuing full-time education should not extend—cannot, 
without loss in accomplishment and total contribution to society” (page 134). 

Evidence obtained both by experiment and by investigation reveals 
unequivocably that, as regards their success in college, students entering at 
younger-than-average ages are more likely to graduate than those entering 
older; students graduating young exhibit better academic records than gradu- 
ates of average age, and distinctly better records than those who are older; and 
when differences in ability are allowed for, the superiority of the young in 
both respects still remains. Furthermore, young students participate about as 
much in campus activities as students of average age, but older students partici- 
pate less. It is true also that young students seem to be as well or better off in 
health and social adjustment; they win more college honors, and they present 
fewer disciplinary problems. 

It is important to realize that the more frequent college success among 
the younger graduates and the more frequent failures among the older ones 
were probably not due entirely either to differences in the adequacy of their 
preparation or to differences in ability between the younger and the older 
groups. The inference seems valid that judiciously accelerated students are 
better off as students in almost every way than are those not accelerated. “All 
in all, it seems reasonable to conclude that the younger students make the 
better students and that there ought to be more of them” (page 64). 
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In general, the foregoing remarks with regard to young students apply 
also to those who pursue a voluntary accelerated program. This latter finding 
results doubtless in large part from the fact that the program was one of 
selective acceleration which also involved judicious guidance. The investiga- 
tors believe that for many superior individuals, acceleration is only a recog- 
nition of their advanced status, and that the regular lock-step program is in 
fact an educational slowdown. This situation results from the fact that, even 
in the relatively select college population, individual differences are still very 
great—differences in innate capacity, in total maturity of development, 
physiologically and emotionally as well as intellectually, in range of experience, 
and in adequacy of adjustment. The conclusion seems justified, therefore, 
that if a majority of students can complete the academic work required for an 
undergraduate degree in four academic years, an appreciable number of them 
can do the work in less than four years. 

To investigate the influence of the accelerated college program upon 
health, recreation, amount of sleep, social life, use of leisure time, and so on, 
the students were asked to fill out special check lists and both the accelerants 
and the non-accelerants were interviewed individually. A majority of the 
men students in engineering and medicine considered the wartime program, 
characterized primarily by a lengthened school year, to be burdensome. How- 
ever, the responses from women in undergraduate programs less rigorous, and 
sufficiently flexible that each student might accelerate or not as she desired and 
to such a degree as she thought feasible, showed comparatively little handicap 
from or complaint about acceleration. On the contrary, a large majority of 
the accelerant women found acceleration both feasible and yielding substantial 
benefits. “In general, the non-accelerated students saw more handicaps and 
disadvantages in acceleration than those who had actually speeded up their 
programs” (page 106). 

Earlier researchers have found unanimously that students who graduate 
from college at younger-than-average ages are likely to be highly successful in 
their subsequent life careers. Pressey’s investigation of the graduates of 
Amherst college corroborates these earlier studies. Life failures were most 
common not among the youngest but, instead, among the older Amherst 
graduates. A supplementary study of the relationship between ability and age 
at time of graduation at Ohio State leads to the further conclusion that the 
more frequent life successes among the younger college graduates and the more 
frequent life failures among the older ones were probably not due entirely 
either to differences in the adequacy of their preparation or to differences in 
ability between the younger and the older groups. Although socio-economic 
differences may have played some part in the differential success, it seems likely 
that a difference in energy may have been an even more important factor in 
both the acceleration and also the subsequent life success of the younger grad- 
uates. Still another advantage of the more youthful graduates is the fact that 
they gained precious time in their prime for a running start into their life 
careers—something that may have helped them very greatly. 

Despite these findings and inferences, there are signs today of a return to 
the pre-war status guo in higher education. After reviewing various appraisals 
of wartime acceleration, the author comments as follows: “The preceding 
review shows in toto something of an anomaly—the balance of the evidence 
seemed distinctly in favor of acceleration, but prevailing opinion and practice 
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have been against it. Why?” (page 25). Pressey finds many answers to this 
question, despite which he believes that for superior students formal education 
today is needlessly long, that gifted men are beginning their careers in life 
too old, and that such unfortunate results of acceleration as have occurred are 
due almost exclusively either to inadequate selective procedures or to unwise 
methods of acceleration. 

The final chapter of the report sets forth a number of recommendations. 
Whether these will overcome the social inertia of colleges and universities in 
dealing with this problem, time alone will tell. Pressey argues not for radically 
early college entrance or graduation, but rather for moderate acceleration at 
various points in the school career, and by various means. His plea is for 
acceleration for those able to do the work who desire to be accelerated. 

Psychologists have long known that the correlation between measurable 
ethical knowledge and measurable ethical conduct is only slightly above zero. 
This reviewer wonders whether it is justifiable to say that a similar hiatus 
exists between the knowledge we now possess with reference to the problem 
of individual differences and what we do with reference thereto. To be sure, 
the analogy is not quite fair. The question of what is right conduct in those 
situations where it has been measured is far less involved, less intricate, and 
less complex than is the question of precisely what should be done for the 
gifted pupil in school. The plain truth seems to be that when we try to 
decide what ought to be done with reference to gifted children, what is re- 
garded as valid and incontrovertible evidence by one person may not be so 
regarded at all by some other individual. Witness the honest differences of 
opinion that have long existed between the so-called educational progressive 
and his more conservative colleagues! 

It should be evident from what has been said that this is no ordinary 
book. Its content will be of very great interest to teachers and to school admin- 
istrators at every level of instruction, to parents of superior children, to gifted 
college students, and to the student of individual differences. From the in- 
formative material that is presented herein, one conclusion is plainly evident, 
namely, that schools and colleges have not yet solved the problem of what 
to do for the exceptionally able student. Plainly, something more needs to be 
done than has been done up to this time. 

Harvey C. LEHMAN 
Ohio University 


Huriock, Exizasetu B. Adolescent Development. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1949. x-+566 pp. 

This book deals with various aspects of adolescent behavior derived from 
early and more recent studies. Adolescence is considered as the transition stage 
between childhood and maturity. The organization of the data includes the 
following subtopics: pubertal changes, emotions, social behavior, friendships, 
social interests, personal interests, recreations, religious beliefs, moral concepts, 
sex interests, and personality traits. Recognition is given to the problem of the 
development of independence after a long period of dependency. The treat- 
ment of physiological changes at puberty is lucid and well detailed, and repre- 
sents an advance over similar textbooks. 

An imposing array of studies is cited and summarized. The incorporation 
of the research into generalizations about adolescent development is made 
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somewhat uncritically, however, and poorly designed studies are given undue 
significance. Anecdotal evidence is frequently selected, and the author is not 
averse to making moral judgments about the kind of behavior considered desir- 
able. The omission of cross-cultural studies, the effects of sibling relationships, 
and the studies of personality utilizing projective techniques is a limitation of 
the book’s usefulness. 

Miss Hurlock’s effort represents a useful summary of present-day knowl- 
edge and theory. It is apparent that the field of adolescence might profitably 
be subjected to a fresh approach utilizing rigorous experimental methodology 
and modern concepts and techniques culled from cross-cultural research and 


intensive personality investigation. 
¢ LEE JEssor 


OBERTEUFFER, DELBERT. School Health Education. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. vii+-405 pp. 

Health instruction which successfully translates scientific progress into 
acceptance and action by the public is being more widely recognized as a 
principal goal in educational and in health fields) The remarkable advances in 
recent years which have so much significance for improvement and preservation 
of health have little value unless people utilize them. This book, by a member 
of the faculty of Ohio State University, will aid the preparation of teachers 
who in their classrooms can make health a vital part of the school program. 

The volume is divided into three sections, in which the reasons for health 
instruction, methods and approaches in health teaching, and the relationships 
and content of health services in schools are discussed. The section on methods 
is especially good. The reviewer does not know of another book which offers 
such a complete and understandable description of health instruction by direct 
teaching, by correlation, and by integration with the rest of the curriculum. 
Two chapters on evaluation of health instruction and health services and 
activities are comprehensive and practical. 

This book is an important contribution in an increasingly prominent area 
of the school’s responsibility. Its scope is broad, the concepts and references 
are up-to-date, and the reader’s interest is held throughout. Although the book 
is aimed primarily at prospective teachers, those already in the field will find 
help and inspiration in it. Nurses, physicians, dentists, and public health 
workers also can obtain from it an over-all view of a health program in schools 
which will help them to integrate their work with the school’s objectives. 

Tuomas E. SHarrer, M.D. 


Orro, Henry J. Principles of Elementary Education. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1949. xv-+430 pp. 

Elementary education has been carefully appraised by Mr. Otto, and his 
discussion of it is presented in a thoroughgoing and interesting manner. He 
begins his book with a chapter on “Orientation, a Visit to Modern Elementary 
Schools.” The well-selected pictures included in this section add considerable 
vitality to the text. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, Chapter II, in which the author focuses atten- 
tion on the overcrowded elementary-school program, merits particularly careful 
study. “Between 1800 and 1900 thirteen subjects found their way into the 
program. . . . Since 1900 nine additional subjects have been added, thus 
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giving a total of twenty-four subjects or areas of special emphasis” (pages 
93-94). In the sections which follow, the reader is challenged to reconsider 
thoughtfully what makes a good elementary-school program in terms of basic 
values. 

If the prospective teacher is overwhelmed with the many important aspects 
of teaching presented in Chapter III, he will find reassurance and a sound 
basis for self-examination in Chapter IV, where the author presents “The 
Teacher as Person, Citizen, and Professional Worker.” 

Creative teachers of teachers will find a wealth of resources in this book 


for themselves and their students. 
Mary JANE Loomis 


CoLeMan, ALGERNON. Am Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language 
Teaching, Vol. Ill: 1937-1942. New York: Kings Crown Press, 1949. 
xili-+549 pp. (Compiled by Clara Breslove King and Clare Balluff, edited 
by Robert Herndon Fife). 

The third five-year volume of bibliography was about halfway along when 
Mr. Coleman, author of the first two volumes, died. His assistant, Mrs. King, 
turned over the materials processed to that point, and Mr. Fife and his assistant 
completed the work. The period covered by the volume ended during the war, 
when paper was scarce and printing expensive. As publication was again and 
again postponed, printing costs rose but the printing budget did not. As a 
result, the 1,115 items abstracted for the period had to be cut to 853 to bring 
the book within the scope of funds available. 

The book is a product of the Committee on Modern Languages of the 
American Council on Education, and four other publications of the Committee 
are abstracted in it. Articles from fifty different periodicals are annotated, and 
many books are briefed. Although probably not complete, the collection of 
M.A. theses and Ph.D. dissertations on pedagogical aspects of modern languages 
represents one of the most valuable resources of the book for persons directing 
research or undertaking experimentation. In addition, chapters pertaining to 
foreign languages in books on education and psychology would most likely have 
been missed by many research workers but for being reported here. 

Added to a volume of annotated bibliography by Buchanan and MacPhee, 
published as part of the Modern Language Study of the 1920’s, which reported 
publications from early times down to the Study, the three volumes of Amalyti- 
cal Bibliography carry the research worker to June, 1942. As 1947 passed 
with no start on a fourth volume, this one will probably be the last. The value 
of the series certainly merits action of some sort to continue the project. 

James B. THarp 


MursE.u, James L. Developmental Teaching. New York. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949. vii-+374 pp. 

Developmental Teaching is an attempt to describe teaching and learning 
in terms of a modern conception of child growth and development. Before 
making specific applications of the teaching process to all major curricular 
areas, the author uses about one-third of the book to formulate general con- 
ceptions of growth and development with implications for the learning situation. 

In later chapters, applications are made to such specific teaching areas as 
the languages, mathematics, natural science, social studies, fine arts, and motor 
skills. The book is concluded with a chapter on memory, treated from a devel- 
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opmental standpoint. The many practical illustrations and the variety of cases 
in which the developmental approach is described make this a valuable book on 
methods of teaching both for the experienced teacher and the beginner. De- 
velopmental teaching is defined as that which leads to efficient learning—in 
this case, of subject-matter which makes up the usual curriculum. No attempt 
is made to show the implications of the newer concepts of child growth and 


development for curriculum change. 
Joun A. RaMsEYER 


Hiatx, Ropert Kinc. Education for a New Japan. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1949. xiv-+503 pp. 

This is a somewhat hasty digest and personal interpretation of the new 
laws and directives issued by the Supreme Command of the Allied Forces 
(SCAP) and its agencies and by the new Japanese government bearing upon 
education, especially since 1945. It deals with four major problems: survival, 
philosophy, organization, and implementation, with a long chapter (117 pages) 
on the problem of the written language. The book is a storehouse of valuable 
information on hundreds of phases of the complex problem of how education 
is used to reconstruct a nation and how successful it may or may not be in 
doing so. 

Too little is said of the basic ethical philosophy of the Japanese and its 
bearing upon the democratization of Japan. This seems unfortunate, since the 
author writes: “Japan, if it is to survive, must have a new philosophy” 
(page 92). He then proceeds to an admirable analysis of the elements of 
Japanese nationalism as it has existed, including a brief summary of the myst- 
ical and religious quality which saturated the educational philosophy of Japan. 
He believes that the development of a new philosophy is a long evolutionary 
process, but he seems somewhat skeptical of the ability of the Japanese to 
change much from their inheritance and he gives very scant attention to basic 
customs and behaviors of their culture. sia 

E. E. Lewis 


Locasa, Hannan, compiler. Historical Fiction, Philadelphia: McKinley 
Publishing Company, 1949. 232 pp. 

After a brief introduction which explains her methods of selection and 
presentation, the author presents annotated lists of historical novels with back- 
grounds ranging from primitive life to the present. Of especial interest to 
history teachers, this book should also prove valuable to teachers of English, 
Latin, and modern languages. Although no grade-level placements are recom- 
mended, provision has been made for all levels of reading ability and social 
maturity which might be found in junior— or senior—high school classes. The 
majority of the books on the lists are recent, since these will probably have 
more appeal for students in format and style of writing than older publications. 
For the sake of proportion, an arbitrary number of novels has been chosen to 
illumine each period of history, regardless of the wealth or dearth of available 
material. Some outstanding works are excluded from periods which have 
attracted many writers while frankly mediocre books are listed for others 
which have invited the attention of few novelists. Whether this preoccupation 
with proportion for its own sake is wise seems debatable to this reviewer. 

Because the annotations are often terse and undescriptive of the nature of 
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the books, Historical Fiction could be used more effectively by teachers than 
by students. In no sense, of course, will a perusal of the lists satisfactorily sub- 
stitute for firsthand acquaintance with the novels themselves. The worth of 
the volume, however, as a reference for locating material which puts life into 
historical events cannot be overestimated. Its use in instituting or enriching 
an extensive reading program deserves serious consideration. 

Rosert M. Boyp 


McManus, R. Louise. The Effect of Experience on Nursing Achievement, 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. viii-+64 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, 
No. 938). 

Because many nursing problems are of an emergency nature, and because 
individual patients and co-workers differ and their problems are varied, it is 
impossible to standardize solutions or to learn in advance how to meet every 
kind of situation in the field. “Facts, principles, skills, and work habits alone 

. are not adequate equipment for solving professional nursing problems” 
(page 3). To these must be added the ability to think, to reason, and to under- 
stand the patient’s total needs and social environment. Therefore, it is 
extremely important to develop the “higher mental abilities” in the student’s 
professional nursing. The question posed is: How can we help students to 
develop these abilities? 

In this study to investigate the effect which nursing experience has upon 
the complexity of mental processes, the author, professor of nursing at ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, using the Test of Basic Nursing, tested 232 
senior cadets from 70 schools of nursing in eight states and 141 experienced 
nurses from §8 schools in sixteen states. The first chapter deals with the back- 
ground of the problem and is followed by a brief résumé of the research in 
the field. The third chapter explains and discusses the procedure of the inves- 
tigation in considerable detail, and the last sets forth conclusions and in- 
terprets them. 

This book is one which those interested in or concerned with the educa- 
tion of professional nurses would do well to read, inasmuch as it seems, from 
the conclusions reached, that more emphasis needs to be placed on the use of 
subject-matter as a means of teaching students to reason rather than as an end. 
It emphasizes the need for change in the method of teaching so frequently used 


in the nursing classroom. 
8 Letty Woop 


Jenkins, GLapys GARDNER; SHACTER, HELEN; and Bauer, Witiiam W. 
These Are Your Children, Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1949. 
192 pp. 

Anyone who is interested in child growth and development will want to 
add a copy of this book to his library. In its pages are presented, in an inter- 
esting, simple, readable style, current knowledge, based on research in various 
fields, about children and how they grow, and what their characteristic growth 
patterns are at each level from the age of five to adolescence. Sixteen well- 
chosen case studies and many intriguing illustrations high-light the uniqueness 
of the individual child against the background of the basic developmental 
pattern for his age. 
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The organization and arrangement of material make the book remarkably 
useful in a variety of situations. In addition to the descriptive text, the case 
studies, and the illustrations, there are annotated bibliographies of books, 
pamphlets, and films; reference pages listing the concepts of physical, mental, 
and social health possible of development at each age level; and an outline of 
the physical development, characteristic reactions, and special needs of each age. 

Parents, teachers, high-school and college classes, mothers’ clubs, and 
similar organizations will find this book a rich source of information and a 
challenge in guiding children toward physically sound, emotionally stable, and 


socially adequate adulthood. niseain tata 


SHIPLEY, JosEPH T. Trends in Literature. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. vilit-457 pp. 

Literary criticism, unlike literature itself, reaches a limited audience. It 
is an airy realm into which the layman ventures at his own peril, knowing 
that once his feet have left the earth he will be blown about by all the winds 
of conflicting doctrines concerning aesthetic theories and literary ““movements” 
and “schools.” 

Joseph T. Shipley, after pointing out that much literary criticism seems 
deliberately cloaked in abstruse terms, states that “the present book is intended 
for the general reader, interested in the currents and tides that surge through 
our time. My observations may not be profound; | have at least endeavored 
to make them clear” (Preamble). The aim thus set forth is a laudable one, 
but unfortunately the author has not been completely successful in achieving it. 
Trends in Literature will hardly lure many readers away from the current issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post or the latest tale of Somerset Maugham; nor is 
the author’s style notable for its eschewing of pseudo profundity in favor of 
clarity. 

The old, familiar categories beloved by the critic and the academician are 
all here—romanticism, realism, classicism, humanism, naturalism—and each 
must be analyzed and defined. To these are added new classifications presum- 
ably necessitated by more recent tendencies in literature—symbolism, surreal- 
ism, existentialism, and ultraism, to name a few at random. An engaging theory 
elaborated by the author is that there are two basic attitudes toward life out of 
which spring the various literary schools: first, emphasis on oneself, the indi- 
vidual, the separate item, variety; second, emphasis on the collective, the 
integrating law, the essence, unity. 

Happily, this book is not all reverberating isms and whirling abstractions. 
There are incisive, stimulating comments on men of letters from Aristotle to 
Eugene O’Neill, and flashes of penetrating analysis in the examination of the 
social and intellectual forces that shape the literature of our time. 

Wi trrep EBERHART 





YeaGER, WituiaM A. Administration and the Pupil. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. xix-+483 pp. 

This book deals exclusively with the nature and scope of the pupil per- 
sonnel services provided in the modern school to prepare youth adequately for 
full participation in a democratic society. It is more than a description of these 
services. Before attempting to set up a program or describing the adminis- 
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trative function of implementing the program, the author deals with problems 
of adjustment faced by the child in school. 

Part IV, dealing with “Problems Incidental to a Wider Educational Pro- 
gram for All Pupils,” recognizes the necessity for adjustments in the school 
environment as well as adjustments which the child must make. The treatment 
of such topics as “School Environment,” “School Control,” “The Health 
Problem,” “Guidance Services,” “Determining Pupil Progress,” indicate the 
author’s understanding of the complexity of pupil-adjustment problems. 

Problems of social and personality adjustment are adequately described 
toward the latter part of the book. This description is particularly significant 
for the beginning administrator as it reveals the many influences with which 
the school must deal as it attempts to assist children and youth to achieve a 
well-rounded social and personal adjustment. 

In the final chapter of the book the author draws together the implica- 
tions of the problems, considerations, and concepts of adjustment for a practical 
working organization of the pupil personnel function of the modern elementary 
and secondary school. The program is adaptable to schools of various sizes and 


operating under different conditions. 
P — Joun A. RaMsEYER 


The G.E.D. Tests as a Measure 
of College Aptitude 


[Continued from page 41] 


thermore, they succeeded equally well in all departments of 
the college. 

In order to ascertain whether a few exceptional G.E.D. 
veterans held up the average of the group, a comparison of 
grade-point averages for the two groups is presented in Table II. 
It is evident that the G.E.D. veterans did not make grade-point 
averages above 2.5, but there were over 50 per cent who main- 
tained at least a C average. Their achievement was not so high 
as that of high-school graduates, but this should not be expected 
since the G.E.D. veterans were obliged to overcome the handi- 
cap of having had few high-school prerequisites. 

Although this particular group of veterans did not show as 
high scholastic achievement at Kansas State Teachers College 
as did the high-school graduates, their achievement was sufh- 
ciently high, in the opinion of the admissions committee, to 
warrant a continuance of the policy of using the G.E.D. Tests 
as one criterion of college aptitude. [Vol. XXIX, No. 2] 
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Policy-Determining Agencies for 


College Entrance Requirements 
[Continued from page 35] 


From Table V it appears that there should be some agency 
within the college or university which is responsible for the 
continuous study of admissions policies and procedures. It is 
also necessary that recommendations for needed changes in 
entrance requirements and standards be made by this agency to 
the faculty or committee which has the authority to legislate 
the admissions policies. 

A proper organizational plan for determining the standards 
and requirements for admission would be to vest the responsi- 
bility for determining the basic requirements in the body which 
has the best interests of the whole institution in mind. This 
would normally be the faculty. However, it may be desirable 
in many institutions to have committees charged with this re- 
sponsibility. The basic requirements for entrance should be 
satisfactory to all the colleges of the university. The important 
consideration is to have some agency which is familiar with the 
general objectives of the institution determine the admissions 
requirements. It is also desirable in most institutions to main- 
tain some degree of uniformity in standards throughout the 


several divisions or departments of the institution. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 2] 


Improving Teaching in the Air Force 
[Continued from page 46] 


students. The advisory system, the small size of the classes, 
and the informal and friendly relations among the staff mem- 
bers and students also contribute to this end. 

The Air Force is to be complimented on the serious and 
intelligent efforts it is making to improve the quality of its 
teaching. If the average college were doing as much, its pro- 
gram would be far better. The Academic Instructor Division 
particularly deserves credit for developing a highly effective, 
action-centered program. Teacher education in general would 
be much further advanced if teachers’ colleges gave a larger and 
more central place to student teaching and other types of super- 
vised professional experience. In this matter, professional 
teacher-educators can learn from the Air Force. R.H.E 





